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two mighty currents arises that terrible fog which has given that
part of the Atlantic such a dreadful reputation. It also accounts
for the presence of those large numbers of icebergs which have
played such a hideous part in the nautical history of the last fifty
years. For, cut off by the summer's sun from their solid Green-
land moorings (those glaciers that still cover ninety per cent of
that vast island), these bergs drift slowly southward until they are
caught by the eddy caused by the meeting of the Gulf Stream
and the Labrador Current.
There they float around while they slowly melt. This melting
process it is that makes them so dangerous, for only the tops
remain visible while the ragged edges stay under water, just deep
enough to cut through the hull of a ship as a knife cuts through
butter. That whole region to-day is forbidden territory for all
ocean liners, and it is constantly watched by United States patrol
vessels (a special ice patrol, paid for by all nations) which blow
up the smaller bergs and warn vessels of the presence of the bigger
ones. Fishing boats, however, love this territory, for fishes which
were born in the Arctic and were therefore accustomed to the
cold temperature of the Labrador Current feel very unhappy in
the tepid water of the Gulf Stream. While they arc slowly making
up their minds whether to go back to the Pole or try to swim
across the warm Gulf Stream, they are caught by the nets of those
French fishermen whose ancestors patronized the legendary
Grand Banks of America hundreds of years before any one else.
The two little islands of St Pierre and Miquelon, off the coast of
Newfoundland, arc the last remaining remnants of that vast
French empire which two centuries ago covered the greater part
of the North American continent.
As for the Gulf Stream, after leaving the so-called Cold Wall
(produced by the difference in temperature between the Gulf
Stream and the Labrador Current) well to the north, it then
leisurely moves across the Atlantic Ocean and spreads fan-wise
over the coast of western Europe. Some of it turns southward
and drifts along the coasts of Spain and Portugal. France and
England and Ireland and Holland and Belgium and Denmark
and the Scandinavian peninsula also benefit from a much milder